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Robert the Brave. 
(Continued.) 
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~ Sucu were the melancholy explana- 

s which Adela received when she 
‘inquired of the persons around her 
concerning the cause of this war She 
could not but condemn the unjust con- 
duct of her father, while she lamented 
his hard fate, and, convinced that she 
neither ought nor was able to attempt 
any further resistance, she sent to the 
commander of the trocps of the count 
of Toulouse, to declare, that she was 
ready to obey the orders of her sove- 
' teign, and only wished to know them 
that she mightexecute them At the 
same time she requested permission 
to bury the body of her unfortunate fa- 
ther in the tomb of his ancestors. 

As soon as Robert had received this 
Message, he returned for answer, that 
the count of Toulouse, ever generous, 
and ever ready to pardon, wished not 
for vengeance. He also gave orders 
that the remains of the castellain should 
» be conveyed to the castle ; and even 
directed that all honours should be ren- 
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| dered to the body which were due to 


the rank of a knight renowned for his 
bravery, and whose faults could now 
only be judged by heaven. 

While Adela, entirely absorbed in 
grief, was employed in rendering the 
last sad offices to her father, Robert 
sent to the count of Toulouse a cir- 
cumstantial detail of the battle. He 
dwelt with pleasure on the praises of 
his friend, but passed over in silence 
all the particulars which had reference 
to himself alone ; and not conceiving 
that he was entitled to dispose of the 
fate of Adela, he requested the count 
to prescribe in what manner he should 
act towards her. 

After having allowed the time ne- 
cessary to bury the castelain—Robert, 
not less respectful of misfortune than 
brave in battle, to avoid adding alarm 
to the grief which Adela felt, request. 
ed permission to wait upon her. Such 
deference on the part of a conqueror 
who had only to command, excited 
equally her surprise and gratitude. 
She had learned that it was not by his 
hand that her father had fallen, and she 


the less feared to see him. She cause 
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ed an answer to be returned him, im- 
porting that she was ready-to conscnt 
to any demands he might make on the 
part of the count of Toulouse. 

Adela, when Robert presented him- 
self before her, was sitting in the midst 
of her female attendants. The dark 
veil which covered her, heightened the 
lustre of her complexion. Iicr ma- 
jestic stature, the symmetry of her 
featares, and the affecting charm which 
gtief bestows, and which so much adds 
to the power of beauty, strongly exci- 
ted the admiration of Robert. Forthe 
first time, he felt that secret agitation 
which the heart experiences at the 
moment of the birth of love. It al- 
ready required a kind of effort on his 
part to prevent his forgetting the mo- 


tive which had brought him into her f 


a harsh and fierce, 
only terrified her; and a thousand 


finding them insensible to the calami- 
ties they inflicted. 
‘only happiness she had till then expe- 
rienced, was that of consoling someof 
the victims who had been rendered 
| wretched by those cruel wars, to have 
' prevented which, what exertions would 
she not have made had she known their 
real cause ? When she beheld Robert 
so modest in victory, so respectful 
when he had a right to command, and 
knew that he was already crowned 
with laurels, while adorned with all the 
resplendent graces of youth, she could 











She ceased to consider him as a 


presence; and, far from thinking of] gerous enefny, and even began to thi 
signifying to her his commands, he on- |! that in her misfortune she should have 


ly regretted that he could not with pro- 
priety throw himself at her feet. 

As soon as Adela perceived him, 
she rose to meet him, and, with an air 
of dignified submission, requested him 
toinform her what was the fate which 
awaited her. 

‘I have received orders to combat,’ 
said he : ‘ I have fulfilled that duty ; 
but the most just and generous of 
princes likewise commands me to show 
to misfortune all the respect which is 
due to it. The count of Foulouse is 
alone entitled to prescribe laws to the 
- illustrious Adela ; the rest of the world 
only owes her homage, she shall con- 
tinue to command here till the moment 
when her legitimate sovereign shall 
make known his pleasure’ 

_ Adela had never seen any other war- 
~riors than those who served under the 


| need of a support, and that she might 
| find it in the warrior who testified for 
(her such profound respect. _ 

‘ Knight,’ said she, ¢ the liberty of 
| weeping is the enly favour! ask. In 
| capable of other cares, I shall wait the 
| orders of my sovereign ; you will ever 
| find me obedient toe those you shalt an- 
nounce to me on his part ; and since 
you only have a right tocommand here, 
I request that you will not suffer me 
to be disturbed in the retreat where I 
shall wait the notification of the will of 
the count of Toulouse.’ Having thus 
spoken, she departed, and retired to 
her apartment. She disappeared ; but 
‘the eyes of Robert still eagerly sought 
| her, and already his heart began to 

fee] that uneasiness which absence can 
inflict. 








New thoughts soon began to occu 


érgers of her father.. Their language, | py and disturb the tranquillity of his 


times had her heart been grieved at | 


The greatest, the 





not avoid acknowledging his superior. | 
ity over all those who surrounded him,. 
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b a 
mind. He felt the necessity of com- 
fnunicating them to his friend, and flew 
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ay, tohim. But when he saw him suffer- 
; ing from the wound he had received 
» the ‘ ‘ P ‘ 
xpee | combat with the castellain, friend- 
P ship triumphed over every other sen- 
neof eas 
rfl timent ; he felt only the most afflicting 
have disquietude, and all his thoughts were 
engaged on the means of conveying 
ould A 
sheit Roger to the castle, that he might be 
ra more enabled to render him every 
necessary assistance ; nor was it till 
ctful 
and he was convinced that there was no- 
, thing to fear with respect to his life, 
wned exe" 
I the that the charming image of Adela re- 
turned to his recollection. He wished 
ould 
. to paint her as he had seen her, but he 
him: could find no expression adequate to 
im.. 7, 
bis idea. Scarcely could he name her, 
re and add, that in her person and man- 
: ner she combined every charm. But 
ave ‘ 
ight the ardour of hls looks betrayed the 
1 for Secret of his heart ; and Roger, smil- 
ing at his embarrassment, could not 
oof avoid saying to him— 
“ee “ Henceforth, my friend, you will 
a oppose less strenuously my tenderness 
wie for Elvige.’ 
| At these words the countenance of 
an- A : 
we Robert was tinged with a deep blush ; 
ve he cast his eyes to the ground, and dis- 
i appointment and uneasiness seemed to 
vel be expressed in every feature. 
Hof ‘ What is this ?? exclaimed Roger, 
nde With lively emotion : ‘ you suffer some 
d to Prin 
but ‘You have forced on my recollec- 
cht tion,’ answered Robert, ‘ the most se- 


vere and sad of truths. Oh Adela! 
Adela! why hast the obscure and un- 
fortunate Robert ever seen thee ?” 
This plaintive exclamation plunged 
Roger, likewise, into a melancholy re- 
Wrie. He instantly perceived the al- 
Sets o wee ee et 








most insurmountable obstacles which 
opposed his own happiness and that of 
his friend, and he feared that he should 
never be able to overcome them. Yet 
he recovered somewhat of hope and 
tranquillity of mind when he recollect- 
ed the achievements of Robert, and the 
glory which he had already acquired. 
But in vain was it that he recounted, 
in a voice of exultation, the numerous 
and brilliant exploits of his friend ; the 
modesty of Robert could perceive only 
the distance which separated him from 
Adeia. 

While Roger every d uired 
new strength, a perfect ae his 


wounds being nearly effected, Robert 


| received the answer of the count of 


Toulouse. He eagerly read them, but 
what was his surprise and his grief 
when he learned that, in consequence 
of the sentence of the barons, Adela 
was no longer to possess the castle of 
her fathers, and that it was on himself 
that the count of Toulouse had be- 
stowed the investiture of it, with the 
property of the greatest part of the do- 
mains dependent on it! The count, 
however, at the same time declared, 
that Adela, notwithstanding the crimes 
of her father, should receive proofs of 
his clemency. He directed that she 
should come to reside at his court; 
promised to take her under his guar- 
dianship ; that he would not cease to 
protect her: and that the portion of. 
her father’s property, of which he had 
not already disposed, should be allot 
ted to her, as soon as she should have 
merited this favour by an entire sube 
mission. ; 
These orders were a thunder-bolt to 
Robert. What! should he take from 
Adela her possessions, and receiyg¢ the 
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reward of a service of which he be- 


|; to be deprived : this secrecy is come 


lieved the whole glory to appertain to manded by honour, and she must not 
Roger! No, never would he accept consider herself as bound by ties of 


such fatal gifts! He flew to his friend 
to describe his painful feelings, and 
implore his advice. Roger partook in 
his noble disinterestedness, admitted 
the torce of his objections, and felt the 
necessity of refusing such a donation, 
But when he lamented the misfortunes 
of Adela, and observed that she was 
not guilty of the crimes of her father, 


Robert clasped him in his arms, and | 


thanked him, as if he had reccived 
from him some signal benefit. 

T tranquil mind of Roger, 
however, soon suggested a mode of 
acting which afforded to Robert a hope 
that he seized with ardour. 

‘Let us suspend,’ said he, ‘ for a 
short time, the execution of the last 
orders of the count of Toulouse. Wo 
ate certain that his generous heart will 
f.vla pleasure in reinstating Adela in 
her rights, when he shall Jearn that she 
showed nu knowledge of the ciimes of 
her father, but by lamenting them.— 
Her innocence and her charms render 
her too interesting for that illustrious 
Sovereign not to approve of a delay 
which will preserve to him the means 
of exercising his beneficence in her 
favour.’ 

Robert revived from his despond- 
ency while he listened to his friend. — 


gratitude, when justice alone imposes 
on us the duty of acting as we have 
, done.” 


| After baving made every necessary 


disposition, and taken the precautions 
‘which prudence required, Robert, 
wishing to avoid disturbing the retire- 
ment of Adela, caused her to be in- 
formed of a part of the intentions of 
the count of Toulouse. He signified 
to her that, not doubting of the grati- 
tude with which she would receive the 
assurance of the protection of her 
sovereign, and the permission that he 
granted her to come and reside at his 
court, he was about to return to that 
‘prince to assure him that she was pre- 
“paring to come and reccive his orders, 

Roger, who was now almost come 
pletely cured of his wound, found him- 
self sufficiently strong to accompany 
his friend, and they returned together 
‘to Raymond, who received them with 
all the respect and honour which their 
‘late services merited. The first act 
‘of that prince, when he saw Robert, 
“was to testify the great pleasure he 
felt at finding an opportunity to confer 
on him a reward of sufficient value to 
be worthy hisacceptance. But his as- 
tonishment was extreme when he saW 
‘him fall at his feet to vindicate, in fa- 








The only wish he dared to form was to |! your of Adela, the sacred rights of in 


go and throw himself at the feet of the 


| mocence. Robert reminded the count 


count of Toulouse, and to defend rights |! of her illustrious birth : with timidity 


which appeared to him as sacred as 
they were already dear to his heart. 

* My friend,’ said he, warmly pres- 
ping the hand of Roger, * Adela must 


“pever know that I have refused to ac- 


gept the possessions of which she was 


and embarrassment, he attempted to 
describe the interest which her charms 
inspired ; but the ardour by which he 
was animated, gave such force to his 
words, that Raymond began to be une 








easy, and to fear tirat he had commit- 
thie 
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* injustice 
the sefitence of the barons; promised 
to examine if it were not too severe ; 
and spoke of finding means to make a 
recompense to Adela. 
(To be continued ) 
ocr eer a a TA 
ON HUMAN GRANDEUR. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. 

Aw alehouse keeper near London, 
who had long lived at the sign of the 
French King, upon the commence- 
ment of a laie war pulled down his old 
sign, and put up that of the Queen of 
Hungary. Under the influence of her 
red face and golden sceptre, he contin: 
ued to sell ale, till she was no longer 
‘the favourite of his customers; he 


changed her therefore, sometime ago, | 
° . . j 
for the King of Prussia, who may pro- 


bably be changed in turn for the pext 
great man that shall be set up for vul- 
gar admiration 
In this manner the great are déalt 
out. one after another, to the gazing 
crowd. When we have sufficiently 
wondered at one of them, he is tuken 
"in, and another exbibited in his room, 
whe seldom holds his station long ; for 
the mob are ever pleased with varicty, 
I must own I have such an indiffer- 
ent opinion of the vulgar, that Iam 
ever led to suspect that merit which 
raises their shout: at least ] am cer- 
tain to find those great, and sometimes 
good men, who find satisfaction in such 
acclamationa, made worse by it; and 
history has too frequently taught me, 
that the head which has grown this 
day giddy with the roar of the million, 
has the very next been fixed upon a 
pole, 
As Alexander VI. was entering a 
little town in the neighbourhood of 


He adduced ! 











Rome, which had been just evacuated 
by the enemy, he perceived the towns+ 
men busy in the market-place in pul- 
ling down froma gibbet, a figure which 
had been designed to represent hime 
self. There were sume also knocking 
down a neighboring statue of one of 
tie Orsini family, with whom he was 
at war, in order to put Alexander’s ef- 
figy inits place. Itis possible, aman 
who knew less of the world would have 
condemned the adulation of these bare 
faced flatterers; but Alexander seem- 
ed pleased at their zeal ; and, turning 
to Borgia, his son, said, with a smile, 
“ Vides, mi fili quam leygdiscrimen 
paiibulum inter et wall “ You 
see, my son, the small difference be- 
tween a gibbet and astatue. If the 
great could be taught any iesson, this 
might serve to teach them upon how 
weak a foundation their glory stands ; 
for as popular applause is excited by 
what seeins like merit, it as quickly 


condemns what has only the appear- 


ance of guilt. 

Popular glory isa perfect coquette ; 
her lovers must toil, feel every ingui- 
etude, indulge every caprice ; and, 
perhaps, at last be jilted for their pains. 
True glory, on the other hand, resem~ 
bles a woman of sense; her admirers 
must play notricks; they feel no great 
anxiety, for they are sure in the end 
of being rewarded in. proportion to 
their merit. When Swift used to ap- 
pear in public, he generally had the 
mob shouting in his train. “ Pox take 
these fools (he would say,) how much 
joy might all this bawling give my lord 
mayor {” 

We have seen those virtues, which 
have, while living, retired from the 
public cyy, generally transmitted t 
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posterity as the truest objects of admi- 
ration and praise Perhaps the char- 
acter of the late Duke of Marlborough 
may one day be set up, even above that 
of his more talked-of predecessor, since 
an assemblage of all the mild and amia- 
ble virtues are far superior to those 
vulgarly called great ones. I must be 
pardoned for this short tribute to the 
memory of a man, who, while living, 
would as much detest to receive any 
thing that wore the appearance of flat- 
tery, as I should to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a 
subject out of the beaten road of com- 
mon-place, except by illustrating it, 
rather 7: assistance of my memo. 
ry than jUdgment; and, instead of ma- 
king reflections, by telling a story. 

A Chinese who had studied the 
works of Confucius, who knew the 
characters of fourteen thousand words, 
and could read a great part of every 
book that came in his way, once took 
into his head to trayel into Europe, and 
observe the customs ofa people, wh 
he thoughtnot very much inferior even 
to his own countrymen. Upon hisarri- 
val at Amsterdam, his passion for let- 
ters naturally led him toa beokseller’s 


shop ; and, as he could speak a little 


Dutch, he civilly asked the bookselite 
for the works of the immortal Xixofou. 
The bookseller assutcd him he had 
never heard the book mentioned be- 
fore. “ Alas !” (cries our traveller) 
“ to what purpose, then, has he fast- 
ed to death—to gain a renown which 
has never travelled beyond the pre- 
cincts of China !” 

There is scarce a village in Europe, 
and not an university, that is not thus 
furnished with its little great men.— 
The head of a corporation who oppo- 


ses the designs ofa Pris. bee 
tyrannically force his subjects to&save 
their best cloaths for Sundays; the 
puny pedant who finds one undiscoy- 
ered quality in the polype, or describes 
an unheeded process in the skeleton 
of a mole; and whose mind, like his 
microscope, perceives nature only in 
detail ; the rhymer, who makes simooth 
verses, and paints to our imagination, 
when he should only speak to our 
hearts ; all equally fancy themselves 
walking forward to immortality, and 
desire the crowd behind them to look 
on. The crowd takes them at their 
word. Patriot, Philosopher, and poet, 
are shouted in their turn. Where 
was there ever so much merit secn: 
no times so important as our own !— 
ages yet unborn shall gaze with won- 
der and applause !” To such music 
the important pigmy moves forward 
bustling and swelling, and aptly com- 
pared to a puddle in a storm. 

I liave lived to see gencrals, who 
once had crowds hallooing after them 
wherever they went, who were be+ 
praised by newspapers and magazinesy 
those echoes of the voice of the vulgar, 
'} and yet they have long sunk into met- 
ited obscurity, with scarce even an 
epitaph left to flatter. Some years 
ago the herring-fishery employed all 
Grub-street ; it was the topic in every 
coffec-house, and the burden of every 
ballad. We were to drag up oceans 
of gold from the bottom of the sea4 
we were to supply all Europe with 
herrings upon our own terms. At 
present we hear no more of ail this. 
We have fished up very little gold that 
I can learn; nor do we furnish the 
world with herrings as was expected. 
Let us wait but a few ycarslongers and 
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we shall find all our expectations but . entered the most remarkable part of 
a herring fishery. | the cavyerc—proceeding about one 
— - ‘quarter of a mile further, we came toa 
NATURAL CURIOSITY, | pond of pure and excellent cold water 
From the Catskill Recorder. | whleb was about 70 or 80 feet in cir- 


In the town of Bethlehem, twelve! cumference, and apparently in some 
miles from Albany, have been Beate | places very deep ; we threw in pieces 
ered two remarkable caverns, which: | of broken rocks which descended with 
merit to be classed with the first of \a roaring rumbling noise for some time 
natural curiosities, and claims the at- | before they reached the bottom; the 
tention of the curious and the admir } watcr from this circumstance was judg- 
ers of the works of nature. They were | ed to be as much as 40 feet in depth: 
explored a short time since by a party | This place is the extremity of the ca- 
of young gentlemen from Cuiro, w ho! vern, the roof here was very high and 
were no less gratified than astonished'a regular self supported arch, from 
that so great a phenomenon should so | | which hung great quantities of marca- 
long remain unnoticed and unexplored. ' ( ‘site or spar, resembling icicles, some 

The first one we entered descends | | of which were transparent and beautie 
from a place which its nearly level ina} ; ‘ful—but to describe the curiositics of 
wood, the entrance of which was about), this place would exceed the bounds of 
sufficient to admit the entrance of aa newspaper and the talents of the 
barrel ; the descent was abovt the | writer. 
steepness of common stairs until we{| After leaving this cavern, curiosity 
reached the bottom which was tolera-| excited the party to visit another which 
bly smooth and leve] ; it was from 10} Was about a quarter of a mile distant 
to 15 feet wide, and about the same in! from the former, and which had never 
height, the passage widened from the ‘been explored. The entrance’ into 


| 
| 








.entrance until we reached the bottom, | this isat the foot ofa precipice of rocks 


which was supposed to be about 100) about 50 or 60 feet in height, a current 
feet below the surface of the earth ; in \ of air issues from its mouth almost suf- 
some places the roof was arched and | ficient to blow out a candle—the en- 
smooth, and in others composed of trance was quite narrow, not more than 
tagged rocks which in some placesap-| large enough to conveniently almit a 
peared to be almost ready to quit their) person: the descent was quite steep 
hold and threaten the intruder with | until we reached the bottom, when we 
instant death. After proceeding about | iushered into a capacious room, but 
half a mile, we came to a place where | rather rough and rocky. There were 
the timed are apt to have their curios- |. a number of winding passages leading 
ity dampened and relinquish their re- from them, all of which were explor- 
Searches ; which was a narrow passage -ed, but were found to terminate in goe 
about 40 feet in length and not more |ing a few rods; at length a narrow 
than three in height, and getting thro’ | passage was discovered, which being 
it was attended with considerable ex- | followed a short distance, opened into 
a large and yaulted natural ball-room, 
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which was straight,about 20 feet wide, | 


and about the same in height, and when 
i!luminated had the most brilliant and 
romantic appearance imaginable ;— 
drops like dew hanging from the spar, 


and glittering in the rays ot the can-| 
dle, rendered the scene truly brilliant, | 
and cannot fail of enrapturinga person 


who is susceptible of the feelings caus- 
cd by the contemplation of grandcur, 
sublimity and beauty. This cavern is, 
about a quarter of a mile in extent, and 


exploring it is attended with no diffi- 


culty, it being capacipus and smooth 
after leaving the entrance. 


resembling port holes—(a stream of, 
water runsin the same manner through | 
the whole length of the former caverr) 
—at the extremity of the cave area 
number of passages leading different 

ways, which are as perfectly straight, 
smooth, and as regularly arched. as if 
they had been hewn by the hand of an 
artist, though not very extensive. A 
pistol fired in one of the passages made 
as loud a report asa six pound cannon 
would inthe open air. In some places 
the sides of the cavern are composed || 
of a crystalized substance, which is 
transparent and appears to have been 
formed by the oozing of lime water 
from the rocks, which is petrified and 
very much resembles ice. At one 
place in this cavern was discovered a 
hole in the rock about 12 feet from the 
bottom of the cave, so small that it ad- 
mitted a man with some difficulty ; but 
on entering was found to be the pas- 
gage to a large room, where we found 
the horns and bones of a deer, which 
appeared to have Jain there a great 


On one 
gide is heard the murmuring of a 
stream of water, which is discernable. 
at differen, places through avenucs | 


number of years, and probably were 
carried there by some beast of prey, 
the fear of which has probably been 
|| the restraining cause of leaving this 
subterraneous curiosity so long unex. 
plored. 





SLANDER. 
| ¢ Slander, the worst of passions, ever finds, 
¢ An easy entrance in ignoble minds.’ 
| Amidst the many vices with which 
| the present age is contaminated, none 
appears of such a dangerous tendency 
as that of slander, and considering the 
universality of its sway, none more de- 
serving the scourge of the moralist. 

How often have virtue and inno- 
cence been trodden under foot by the 
\ most dc testable of vices !—How often 
| has the fate of a poor forlorn stranger 
been decided over a cup of tea,or a 
) glass of wine !—How often has the 

‘bud of genius been destroyed by the 
| chilling frosts of cold disdain ! Is it 

possible that human beings can be so 

far lost to sense and feeling ?—1s it 
| possible that any one can be pleased at 
| savage brutality?—Yes, it is too true— 
‘the names of injured innocence, call 
loudly upon their cruel calumniators, 
‘and it is high time that this lurking 
‘serpent should be expelled from s0- 
ciety. 

One idle source of this vice, arises 
merely from an‘ idle desultory turn of 
‘mind.’ If mankind would pay more 
attention to their own affairs and con- 
duct, they perhaps would not find 80 
| much time to investigate the characters 
and conduct.of others. This class of 

characters conceive it beneath them to 
f think at all;’ careless as to the om 
‘fishments of either mind or body, theit 
} chief delightisin ‘laughing from house 
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to house,’ and decrying the characters | 
of others, for such is their envy and | 
spleen that they cannot endure the idea 
of others possessing virtues and quali- 
fications which they themselves were | 
too idle to acquire. Happy would it | 
be for mankind at large, as well as for | 
the individuals themsclves, if instead | 
of this kind ot employment, they wou!d | 
learn to study and converse upon the! t 
useful. Nothing can be more insipid |: 
and irksome to a mind of sensibility, |, 
than to be o'liged to hear the modern 
‘tea table chat,’ which merely consists 
of deciamation, at the expense of some 
abscnt person : misrepresentation and , 
abuse are the necessary accomplish- 
ments, and you are considered as a 
strange and reserved kind of being un- 
less you can, not only contribute your 
quota, but also subscribe to all they 
say, and ten to one but they will take 
the first opportunity to strip you, and 
leave you as bare and naked of virtues 
as themselves. 

There is no injury to which man can 
be subjected, that can hold any compa- 
rison with that his character may sus- 
tain. * He that steals my purse,’ (says 
the ‘immortal bard’) ¢ steals trash—but 
he who filches from me my good name, 
robs me of that which not enriches 
him, but makes me poor indeed.’ In- 
deed it is a crime that is almost unpar- 
donable : reputation isa tender flower, 
and slow of growth; it is perhaps the toil 


| 


in one hour by some unfeeling wretch ! 
at an evening’s visit! over a cup of 
tea, or glass of wine! it is too much ! 
——blush, ye inhuman brutes! behold 
Sensibility weeping over the ruin you 
have occasioned !—may the arrow of 


in such flinty hearts ; and may all the 
pangs they have occasioned on others, 
return with double torture to theme 
eclves, and the sword of the ¢ destroy- 
ing angel,’ leave neither root nor 
|branch to such a tribe of gloomy as- 
| sanaiee 

| When, alas, will the age of reason 
and philanthropy return ! when shall 
virtue raise her head !—I weep, for 





H ‘ 1 am a man, and all calamities that touch 


*‘ Humanit , come home to me’ 
ee 


THE BATTLE GROUND 
Extract of a letter from a genticman of Geor- 
gia, now at the North, to his friend in 

Charleston, dated “ Geneva, (N. ¥.) July 

13. 1815. 

« My route was along themargin of 
Lake Ontario to Fort Niagara, Lewis- 
town: across the Niagara Strait to Fort 
George, Queenstown Heights, Bridge- 
water, Lumney’s Lane, Chippewa, and 
Fort Erie on the Canada side. These 
places which derive their geographi- 
cal importance solely from their prox- 
imity to the falls, borrow a new and 
powerful interest tu recent events.—~ 
You will recollect they were scenes of 
action between the American and Brit- 
ish armies during the late war. I de- 
voted some time to acritical examina- 
tion of the positions occupied previous 
to, or seized in the hour of battle—~a 
sensation, decisive in its character but 
dificult to pourtray or describe, was 
excited in treading over the ground 
where so many brave men were slain. 
The balls, shot, rockets, broken guns 
and fractured swords, bayonets, knives 
and tomahawks, caps and torn or burnt 
half consumed clothes, that were visi- 
ble in every direction, occasionally in- 
termingled with limbs of trees and 





fell remorse leave the rankling yenom 








limbs of mgn, were well fitted to rouge 
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a screaming horror at the cruel calam-/ 
ities of war, a deep sympathy for its/ 
unhappy sufferers. The neighbour- 
hood of Vort Erie is particularly dis- 
tinguished for carnage and destruction. 
Here the rifle and the claymore had 
many a short but savage meeting ; their 
dreadful slaughter at the assault of the 
Fort, and the bloody hour that befel 
both armies at the furious sortie of 
Brown, are attested by more numerous 
and frightful traces than exist else- 


where.” 
SS FS 


VARIETY. 


RECEIPT FOR A FASHIONABLE ROUTE. 


Take all the Ladies and Gentlemen 
you can get, place them in a room 
with a slow fire; stir them well ; have 
ready a piano forte, a harp, a handful 
of books or prints, put them in from 
time to time; when the mixture be- 
gins to settle, sweeten with frolitesse 
or wit, (if you have it) if not flattery 
will do as well, and is very cheap — 
When all have stewed together for 
two or three hours, put in two or three 
turkeys, some tongues, some sliced 
beef or ham, tarts, cakes and sweet- 
meats, and some bottles of wine ; the 














FOOTE’S MISTAKE. 


Foote being at a table next to a gen- 
tleman who had helped himself to a 
very large piece of bread, he took it 
up and cutaslice off, “Sir,” saidthe 
gentieman, * that is my bread.” «I 
beg a thousand pardons, sir,” said 
Foote, “I protest | took it for the loaf.” 





THE QUACK. 
When Doctor Lotion first began, 
To practice on the frame of man, 
He bore not humble sway ; 
Each morn his hospitable door 
Was open gratis to the poor, 
“I'was then, no cure, no pay. 


At length with cane and ponderous wig, 
The Doctor struts a perfect prig, 

In eminence secure, 

The former system quite derang‘d— 
The poor forgot, the motto chang‘d— 
‘Tis now no pay, no cure. 





FINE THOUGHTS. 


Apuleius calls those neck-kerchiefs 
80 glassy fine, which in veiling disco- 
ver the beautiful bosom of a woman, 
by a Latin name, which may be trans- 
lated “¢ woven air.” It is an expres- 
sion beautifully fanciful. 

P. Commire, a pleasing writer of 
Latin verse, says of the flight of a but- 
terfly, * It flies, and seems a flower 





more you put the better, and the more 
substantial your route will be. 
N. B. Fill your room quite full and 
Tet the scum run off of itself. 
——— 


A gentleman, informed by a bill on 
a window of a house, that cfartments 
ssere to let, knocked at the door, and, 
attended by a pretty female took a sur- 
vey of the premises. Pray, My dear, 
said he smiling, are you to be de¢ with 
these lodgings ? i am, replied the Fille 
de Chambre with vivacity, 70 be det 
ALONE. 


eee ee 


22> o-- 
THE SLOEPING SAMPSON, 


Since I have slipt through fortune‘s jiltinglap, 
‘Tia time, says Poner, sure, to take a Nap, J 








which floats in air. 





ANECDOTES GF AN ABSENT MAN. 


Dr. Thomas, the late Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, was remarkable for that turn 
of mind which the French call etourd, 
and is so often attended with whimsl- 
cal accidents through absence and in- 
attention. He forgot the day he was 
to be married, till his servant put him 
in mind of it, by bringing him a new 
hat, coat, and wig finely powdered. 
One day, while he was talking, a gnat 
bit his leg severely ; the doctor stop- 
ed and scratched the leg of a gentle- 
man standing near him, who, smiling 
at his absence, neyer interrupted him, 
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the gnatallthe time kept biting ou.— 
Tie doctor once made a party wit! 
three friends, almost as absent as him 

self, to go in a coach to Windsor.— 
When they were in the coach, they 
began to dispute about some points of 
philosophy, and when they had got 
about half way, they perceived that the 
coachman loitered ; sir. Desmaiseaux, 
who was one of the company, put his 
head out of the door, and cried to the 
coachinan,  Allons dono! Allons 
donc !” The man thought he said, 
“ to London, to London ;” and replied, 
turning his horses about, “ as you 
please, gentlemen.” The debate con- 
tinuing, these four learned absentees’ 
never perceived that they were going, 
back till they came to the turnpike| 
nearest to London, when they found 
that, instead of being at Windsor,where 
agood dinner waited for them, they 
were very near the place from whence 
they sct out. 








A blue eyed young lady, very vain of 
her beauty, in the presence of a clown- 
ish fellow, asked in a sing song senti-) 
mental tone, * Why does azure deck 
the sky ?” anticipating an answer from’ 
him of ¢ ’tis to be like thy eyes of blue,”’| 
when the sagacious genius returned 
this most laconic answer; “ Why do} 
hogs have bristles ? you fool }” 








The celebrated Dr. Goldsmith, in 
writing to his brother, respecting the 
education of a son, expresses himself 
in the following strong terms, as he 
had himself written a novei.--** Above 
all things, never let your son touch a 
romance ora novel, these paint beauty 
io colour more charming than nature ; 
and describe happiness, that man nev- 
er tastes. How delusive, how destruc- 
lve are those pictures of consummate 
bliss ! They teach the youthful mind 
9 sigh after beauty and happiness, 
which never existed ; to despise the 
little good fortune has mixed with our 
cup, by expecting more than she ever 
Bave ; and in general, the word of a 





man who has seen the world, and has 
Studied human nature more by expes!: 





rience than precept ; take my word for 
ii ; | say that such books teach us ve~ 
ry little of the world.” 
He who serves God hath the best 
master in the world. 
An idle man isa bolster for the devil. 





‘TRIFLES. 
The neglect of trifles,as they are 


| called, is suffering a moth to eat holes 


in your purse, and let out all the profits 
of your business. 





BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

“The receipts and expenditures of 
the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ties during the last year, amounted to 
about ten millions of pounds sterling.” 
From the institutions of the Society tll 
the 318t March last, they had distribu- 
ted 516,479 Bibles and 718,788 Testa- 
ments. The Russian Bible Society 
were printing an Arminian version of 
the Scriptures The Bible Society of 
Holland is distributed into thirty-two 
branches extending over the Nether- 
lands, &c The printing of foreign 
versions goes on with zeal and dispatch. 





QUAKERS, 

We find, from three registersof the 
Society of Friends, that as a conse- 
quence of their examplary temperance 
and steady conduct, half of their born 
live to 7 years of age; whereas Dr. 
Price tells us, that of the general pop- 
ulation of London, half the born live 
oniy 2 1-4 years; and also, that among 
the Friends 1 in 10 arrive at 30 years 
of age, but the general population of 
London only 1 in 40. Never dida 
more powerful argument support the 
practice of virtue.—Belfast Chronicle. 








LINES, 
Cis the marriage of a Mr. Goodrich to Miss 
Mary Goodhue. 


At Hymen’s altar Mary stood 
As fair as ever grew ; 
But now, though rich and doubly good, 
As Dame Experience told she. would, 
She’s lost her native Auc. 
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Seat of the Muses. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 








LINES 


On the Fire of the 31st of ult. in which was) 


likewise burnt Zion Church. 


Att nature being hush’d to soft repose, 

The nightly Sylph, had wing’d her sable 
flight, 

In hopes each wakefu! eye with sleep to close, | 

And bless creation with her pow'r by night | 





But scarce the lonely hour of midnight came, | 
Ere we were rous’d by a terrific cry ; 

And list’ning heard the moanings of the wind, 
And saw the awful flame ascending high. 


| 

My muse can hardly touch the weaken’d | 
chord, 

The tale of woeful suff’ring to relate ; | 

Still to the aching breast, it may afford | 

Some ease, to think we ponder on their fate. 


?T was nature’s feelings bid me to the spot, | 
Where plainly I beheld the sight sublime; | 
And sure those moments cannot be forgot, 
Nor wholly blotted from the page of time. 
Yet stilla loftier theme would I unfurl, | 
Altho’ untaught, it is by nature prone : | 
To see each new-born spark surrounding | 

curl, 
And wrap the flame around sweet Zion’s 

dome. 
*T was now that fell destruction flitted round, | 
And fancy the foreboding ill did scan ; 
Whilst Zion’s fragments waver’d to the 

ground, | 
In spite of all the striving pow’rs of man. | 
Here let me rest, for pity weeps unveil’d, 
And faint my muse can wake another string ; | 
Let some skill’d harper breath againthe = 

tale, j 
And light its colours with fond fancy’s wing. , 


And now the boon which tender mem’ry 
gives, 

Let it he cherish’d by affection’s fire ; 

Still would I cleave my flaging pen, and 





strive, 
To give new. tints, but sorrow drowns the 
lyre. ROLLA. 


— cr. 


ANTICIPATED VIEW OF Olio, 


From the Zanesvilie (Ohio) Express. 


/Wutxe walking on Muskingum‘s strand, 
il pensive view’d the limped deep, 
Kind Fancy offer‘d me her hand, 
And led me up a neighb’ring steep. 





|“ Behold through future years,” said she, 

“ Yon scenes emerging to your sight, 

Now mark them well ; in them you see 
Your recently adopted static.” 


Guided by her through time‘s expanse, 
I view’d the river, hill and plain, 

And at one comprehensive glance, 
Belield Ohio’s wide domain. 


The trackless forest ceas‘d to stand, 
The stagnant pool had disappear'd, 

And in their place the artist’s hand 
Had villages and temples rear’d. 


Where savages now howl around, 
And desert monsters with them meet, 
Where wolves and panthers swell the sound, 
To make the discord more complete, 


I saw the splendid city rise, 

And rear aloft its tow’ring head, 
And villages of mivor size, 

Usurp the prowling monster‘s bed. 


When looking to the north I spy‘d 
Proud Erie‘s wave majestic roll, 
And cities seated by their side, 
Scem‘d rising to complete the whole. — 


‘Phe lake seem’d white with distant sails, 


Each seeking out their well known mart, 
While busy pass’d the floting gales, 
To waft each to its destin'd part. 


Ohio’s winding current flow’d 
Not through the gloomy, darksome glen; 
Nor through the wild untrodden wood, 
Across the vacant, lonely plain, 


But laden with Pomona’s store, 
Through verdant meads it bent ite ways 
While fields and cities on its shore, 





With intervening hamlets lay. 
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Then towns and spires, and woodlands too, /; From out the firmament. The rooks and 
Before me seem’d to intervene, daws, 
*Tili lost in the extended view, That fled their roost in thousands at the 
They clos’d the interesting scene. sight, 


a/b D> eae 
THE FALL OF DEAUTY. 


The following beautiful incident is narrated, 


er’s base designs. 
Oxce ona lovely day—it was in spring — 
Irested on the height of that dread cliff, 
That overlooks old Stirling. All was gay ; 
The birds sang sweet ; the trees put forth 
their leaves, 
So pale, that in the sun they look’d like blos-: 
soms ; 
The wild thyme and the violet deck’d the 
sward 
On which I lay, seenting the air with sweets, 
Some chiidren wandered careless on the hill, 
Selecting early lowers. My heart rejoic’d, 
For all was glad around me. One sweet 
maid 
Came tripping near, eyeing, with gladsome 
smile, 
Each little flower that bloom'd upon the hiil: 
Nimbly she pick’d them, ’minding me of swan 
That feeds upon the waste. I blest the girl ! 
She was not maid nor child, but of that age, 
’Twixt both, when purity of frame and soul 
Awaken dreams of beauty drawn in heaven 
Deep within a little den, within the cliff, 
A flowret caught her eye—it was a primrose, 
Pair flaunting in the sun. With eager haste, 
Heedless.of risk, she clamber’d down the 
steep, 
Pluck’d the wish’d flower—and sighed ; for 
when she saw 
The depth she had descended, then she woke 
To sense of danger. All her flowers she 
dropt, 
And tried to gain the height, but tried in || 
vain! 
Thasted to her rescue; but alas ! 
Icame too late ! 
Anna, Q God ! and did she fall ? | 
Ran. Yes, lady ; far, far down on the rocks 





| Curtain’d her exit from my palsi’d eye 
And dizzy brain. ©! never will that scene 
| Part from my heart ! whene’er I would be sad, 


to warn the unsuspecting maid of her lov- " think of it. 


+ een 96 GD 21S ae 
' THE AMERICAN CAPTIVE, OR SIEGE 
OF TRIPOL1I—A SoneG. 


Wuew from his cave £olus raves, 
And stormy whirlwinds fly, 
*Till ocean rolls its mountain-wave, 
Or lifts them to the sky : 
The fearless tar, with mind serene, 
As toss‘d upon his lab‘ring beam, 
Trims taught his sheet, or furs his saif, 
And safely rides along the gale. 


From wasting care, and sorrow free, 
Preserv’d from dangers past, 

He dauntless mounts life's boist‘rous sea, 
And stems life‘s roughest blast : 

Tho’ tempests gather round his head, 

Now shipwreck*d—now a Captive led, 

This cheering thought is ever nigh : 

Sacks Prior lives enthron‘d on high 


Ye LAnpsMEN, like your sea-beat tars, 
Each selfish thought forego; 
United rally ‘neath your stars, 
And brave the storms that blow; 
From civil broils and discord cease, 
‘Tis PARTY wrecks a nation‘s peace ; 
Like MessMaTes join in Unron‘s band, 
YoursELves protect— your Native Land. 
— : 5) ae 
ImmorTAL fountain of my life, 
My last, my noblest end : 
Eternal centre of my soul, 
Where all its motions tend ? 


Thou object of my dearest love, 
My heavenly paradise, 

The spring of all my flowing joys, 
My everlasting bliss. 


My God, my hope, my vast reward, 
And allI would possess, 








below, 
Her lovely form was found at rest ! ! 


Isaw her, in mid air, fall ike a seraph 





Still more than those pathetic nam¢s, 
And charming words express 
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Intelligence. 











The official Letter from com. Deca” 
tur, dated off Carthagena, June 29) 
says, that * on the 17th, off Cape de 
Gatt, the squadron feli in with, and 
captured, an Algerine frigate of 46 
guns, with between 4 and 500 men, 
commanded by Rais Hammida who 
bore the title of admiral; she struck 
her flag afiera running fight of twenty. 
five minutes. 

“ The admiral was killed at the com. 
mencement of the action. After the 
Guerriere, (who from her favourable 
position, was enabled to bring the enc- 
iny to close action,) had fired two 
broadsides, the enemy,with the excep- 
tion of afew musketeers, ran below. 
The Guerricre had four men wounded 
by musket shot, which is the only in- 
jury cone by the enemy in this affair. 

* We have 406 prisoners including 
the wounded. The prisoners state that 
about 30 were killed and thrown over- 
board. 

“ Their squadron is said to be cruis- 
ing in our vicinity; five days ago they 
were off this place. Unless I obtain 
some further intelligence of them by 
to-morrew, I shall preceed to the port 
of Algiers, i in the hope to intercept 
their return. For the present, I have 
determined to send the prize into Car- 
thagena.” 

We understand, says the National 
Intelligencer of Tuesday last, that des- 
patches have been received from com. 
Decatur, announcing the pleasing in. 
telligence of his having concluded a 
Treaty of Peace with the Dey of Al- 
giers ; such as the commodore thought 
proper to dictate. 

._DItoe 

The capt. of a vessel arrived here 
on Monday last from Havre-de-Grace, 
in 27 days, says, that on the 3d of Aug 
he was close off the harbor of Fal- 
mouth, where he spoke a frigate one 





hour from that port, and was informed 
‘by her that Bonaparte was that morn- 
jing escorted to London.—most proba- 
bly tothe Tower. 

| The French papers say, that Napo- 
leon spent in bis last reign of 100 days, 
‘more than one hundred millions of dole 
lars, and lost 150,000 men—placed the 
country ina state of civil war, and 
‘subjected it to the expence of immense 


‘foreign armies. 


1 


The island of Guadaloupe it appears. 


‘was taken by the British, after severe 
fighting, on the 10th ult. 

Five hundred hous«s have lately 
been destroyed by fire at Calcutta. 
| The whole family, consisting of five 
persons, of a vender of fire works, 
squibs, crackers, &c. in London, were 
killed by a general but accidental ex- 
iplosion of their dangerous manufac- 
‘ture, on the 14th of July. 


Down Boney, ufi Bourbon—again. 


On Wednesday last, the French 
Frigate Hermoine, lying in the harbor, 
hoisted the white flag, in token of alle- 
giance tothe Bourbons, and fireda 
royal salute of 21 guns. 

Just before sunset another salute 
was fired by the frigate, which was an- 
swered by the fort at Governor’s Island. 

The English homeward bound West 
India fleet, it appears, has suffered 
great destruction by a violent gale of 


on the 9th and 10th of last month. 
On Tuesday iast amarket boat from 
Newtown, Long-Island, with 10 per- 
sons, in crossing the East River a lit- 
tle before day, unfortunately run across 


by which accident five persons were 
drowned ; viz. Mr Paul Burtis, Mrs- 


icker,and Miss Wade, the others were 


lieved. 
* Death of the Indian Prophet. 
Died latcly at Onondaga Castles 


this celebrated fanatic, or prophetical 
preacher.—The first fifty year of his 





life, he was remarkable for stupidity © 


wind on the Banks of N ewfoundlandyy 


the cable ofa brig that lay inthe stream; 


. 


Betsey Gray, Mrs. Lane, Miss Sned- 


saved by clinging to the cable untilre- 
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, *:, the rev. Mr. Brady, Mr. Elijah Purdy, 
of the firm of Brown & Purdy) to Miss Eli- 


‘Stryker, Esq. of the former place. 
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and drunkenness ; but, one day, while, 
he was smoking his pipe he fell back 
in his bunk in a state of insensibility. 
He remained motionless for six or 
eight bours, and his family, thinking 
him dead, prepared for his burial ; 
when he awoke and told them not to 
be alarmed—He then related how he 
had in vision been permitted to take 
a view of Heaven, which was indes- 
cribably beautiful ; but was not allow-| 
ed to enterit. He then assumed the 
office of preacher and reformer ; an) 
did great good among several tribes, 
Laziness and drunkenness, he pro- 
scribed as vices hateful to the Great 
Spirit, which he persuaded them to 
lay aside. And in short, no European 
conqueror has conquered such stub- 
born resistance as the Indian Prophet, 
by dint of fanatical denunciation and 
rational admeonition—he terrified those 
with whom he could not reason, and 
reasoned with those who would not be 
terrified. —Col. 


Sir Nev! O’Donnel, of Dublin, has 
been sentenced to 12 months imprison- 
ment in Newgate, to paya fine of 500/. 
and find security for good behaviour, 
for sending a challenge to the right 
hon. Dennis Brown. 

—-— 











Nuptial. 





MARRIED, 


za Mead, daughter of capt. H. Mead, both 
of this city. 

At Bloomingdale, by the rev. Mr. Gunn, 
Mr. J Cornell, merchant of this city, J 
fo Miss Maria Stryker, daughter of James 


At Flatbush. by the rev. Mr. Lowe, Garret 
L. Martense, Esq. to Miss Jane Vanderveer, 
daughter of Col. V. all of Flatbush. 





Obituary. 
ee ee 


The city Inspector reports the death of 52 
persons, during the week ending on the 2d 














day of Sept.—of whom 12 were men, 9 wy 
men, 18 boys, and 15 girls, 


! 


DIED, 


Suddenly, on Wednesday morning, in the 
74th year of his age, the Right Rev. Samuel 
Provost, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copa! Church in the State of New-York. 


Mr John S. Brower, an old and respecta- 
ble inhabitant of this city, aged 84. 

Mr. William Sharp, aged 65. 

Capt. Danicl Baldwin, of the revolutionary 
army. 

Mr. Robert Crommelin, inthe 44th year 
of his age, alter a lingering illness, which he 
bore with christian resignation. 

Major John B. Murdock, of the 25th U. 
S. infantry, aged 98 

Of an apoplectic fit, Capt. Reuben Barnard, 
of Nantucket, aged 2y. 

At Belleville, N. J. the 2d inst. Mr. John 
C. Bancker, formerly of this city, aged 80. 


At Montreal, on the Sth ult. in the 62d 
year of her age, Lady Mary, wife of Sir John 
Johnson, of that place. 

At Boston, the rev. John Murray, Senior 
Pastor of the first Universal Society in that 
town, in the 79th year of his age. 


On Tuesday the 5th inst at Mr. Henry 
Bainbridge‘s, Monmouth County, N. J. Mr. 
Benjamin Garrison, an old and respectable 
merchant of this city, aged 83. 


In New-Brunswick, N. J. on the 24th ult. 
Robert Eastburn, sen, in the 73d year of his 
age. The disease with which he was long 
afflicted, and which occasioned his dissolu- 
tion, he sustained witha degree of patience 
and fortitude seldom witnessed ; and depart- 
ed with a full assurance ofa glorious immor- 
tality. Inall the relative duties of husband, 
father, friend and christian, he has shown a 
bright example. In him society has lost a 
valuable member, and the poor their best 
friend ; he was a distinguished promoter of 
all institutions for the relief of distressed hu- 
manity. ‘To him resorted not only from N. 
Brunswick butfrom all the adjacent country, 
the poor, the maimed, the blind, the halt ; 
and none, we confidently believe, ever appli- 
ed to him in vain: and it may truly be said 
of him as it is said of Job—** When the ear 
heard him it bless-d him, and when the eye 
saw him it gave witness to him ; because 
he delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless and them that had none to heip 
him: the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon him, and he caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy; he was eyes 
to the blind, and feet was he to the lame, he 
was a father to the poor, and the cause which 
he knew not of, he searched out.”* 

Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
their labours, and their works folly them” 


, 
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THE COGITATIONS OF UNCLE JONN. 
“ BETTER NOT“ 


A parcel of boys, in Thornville, had 
gathered around a cat -mint stalk, catch- 
ing white headed bumble bees A 
little chap eager in the pursuit, was 
fr.quently cautioned by an cider boy, 
witn * Better not, Bill’? Disregard- 
ing the friend!y admonition, Bill at 
Jengih seized one. It chanced to be 
a-honey bee, and the whiteness of its 
head was no indication that it was wiih. 
outa sting The little fellow roared 
most piteously with the pain. 

If it taught hima lesson, it was not 
lost on me, and many a time since has 
the incident occurred to me. 

\V hen by the revival of commerce, 
goods, become plenty, and the rage for 
turning merchant turns the heads of 
half the citizens in the country, and 
I sce a good substantial farmer leaving 
his plough and pitch-fork, to measure 
out muslins and molasses—I can’t 
help whispering in his ear, “ Better 
Nor, Bill.” 

When from the reduced price anc 
increased quantity of goods, they are 
easily to be obtained, and I see the 
young and giddy spending their money 
or running in debt for every gewgaw 
that may strike their fancy—thinks I 
to myself, “ Better Not, Friend.” 

When I seea farmer respectable for 
his intelligence and property, who 
ought to be an example in his neigh. 
bourhood, reaching for the fifth glass 
of whiskey ata tavern, I would to God 
that some guardian angel would arrest 
his hand, and impress on his heart the 
friendly caution that should save him 
from destruction. 

Take care, my pretty girl—Take 
‘care. You understand me. Believe 
me, you had “ Better not.”—Gleaner. 


ps __ ———-—______ 
DYSENTERY. 


The following Receipt for the Dys 
entery, taken from the Trenton Fed- 
erlist, is said to have had the most 
happy effects this summer, in arrest 
ing the fatal progress of that discas. 
in that part of New-Tersey. 
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Take 1 ounce of Rhubarb, 

2 drachms of English Saffron, 

{ 2or1 1-2 drachms of Cardi- 
| men seed, according to the 

strength. 
1 large Nutmeg. 

Bruise them all together, and put 
ithem in a bottle containing one pint of 
‘good French brandy—set the bottle in 
ja pot of cold water—Hang, the pot 
overa modcrate fire and suffer the 
water to become, and regularly con- 
tinue quite hot; but ot to botl—after 
remaining in this situation about twelve 
hours it will be fit for use—During 
this process a cork must be set looses 
ly in the bottle. A black glass bottle 
is best, as it is less liable to break by 
heat or fermentation. 

The best time to take it, is in the 
evening just before going to bed. The 
quantity of doses cannot be given pre- 
cisely ; but must vary accordingsto the 
constitution or habit of the patient — a 
The following doses, will, however, be 
found generally proper. 

About one tea-spoon full may be 
given toachild from one to three years 
old. 

About two tea-spoons full for chil- 
dren from three to six years old. 

About three tea-spoons full for chil- 
dren from six to twelve years old. 

About a table spoon full, for grown , 


persons. € 





—say,a day or two—but it will af 
that restore the bowels to regulatl 
in their functions. It is desirable, at 
this season of the year, when the Dys- 
entery is prevalent and fatal, that 4 
medicine of such general success 
should be extensively known. The. 
Apothecaries of Philadelphia have. 
lately annexed it to the catalogue © 
their restorative cordials —It is 
also for the cholic, 
EE 
7 FW Oorthree YOUNG WOMEN 
will be taken to learn the Tay- 
loring Business, by applying at No. 10 
Pump-street, between Orchard and 
Sixth streets. Suchasare handy with 








“their needle would be preferred. 
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Its usual operation is first to 4 








